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out to sea.   I was expecting the masts to go overboard every minute.    This
lasted about two hours, when the squalls became less violent.
When the hurricane ended, on February 8th, Davis at once sig-
nalled to the station for the ten members of the expedition who
were returning home to come on board. He was then consider-
ably overdue in leaving for the rescue of Wild's Party and dare not
wait longer. He left instructions with Madigan to make an
exhaustive search for Dr. Mawson. The Aurora left her anchorage
at noon, and at 8.30 p.m. the wireless officer handed to his captain
on the bridge the following message : " Mawson returned. Nin-
nis and Mertz dead. Return immediately and pick up all hands."
The ship was put about, but a dense mist came on at midnight and
the compass being useless so near the Magnetic Pole, Davis could
only hope that he was steering south. The ice cliffs were dimly
seen at 3 a.m. on February 9th and followed eastward. In a few
hours, when near Cape Denison, another gale came down and made
communication with the shore impossible. Davis signalled for
instructions but received no reply. At 6 p.m., as the gale was -
increasing, he made a most difficult but wise decision and steamed
west. He knew that he would not be able to return here after
relieving the Western Party, without risking the lives of all on
board the Aurora; but Mawson and his staff were now safe, while
the fate of Wild's Party was uncertain and might be perilous. The
ship, moreover, was not provisioned for a winter, so he held on
his way to the west.
Davis became more anxious about the men on the Shackleton
Shelf when westerly gales caused delay. Termination Tongue was
sighted on February zoth, 1913, but 80 miles of heavy floes still
had to be negotiated, and a blizzard was encountered on the night
of the zznd in the sea of bergs, where navigation had been so
dangerous the previous year. Davis wrote:
At 8 p.m. the driving snow and growing darkness made it impossible to see
any distance ahead. The next seven hours were the most anxious I have ever
spent at sea. . . . We passed through the sea of bergs without mishap, guided
and protected by a Higher Power.
The Shackleton Shelf was sighted at 4.30 a.m. on February 23rd.
At it a.m. the depot flag was seen and eight figures appeared on
the edge of the floe, whence they all promptly dived into the sea;
they were Emperor penguins. The human inhabitants of the ice
shelf were sighted soon afterwards and replied to the ship's hail
that all were well and they were gkd to see the Aurora. Then